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IX.— Notes on some of the Birds of the United States of Columbia. 
By CraupEe W. Wyatt. 


(Plate V.) 


BrerorE commencing a list of these birds, I shall endeavour to 
give the readers of ‘ The Ibis’ some account of that part of the 
United States of Columbia which forms their home, and the 
route we followed. 

It had for a long time been my wish to visit South America, 
and to see some of those birds which are only known to us in 
England by our museums and books, alive in their native 
forests. To carry out this wish, I left England towards the 
close of the year 1869, and spent three months (January, Feb- 
ruary, and March, 1870) in the United States of Columbia, a 
country of great interest to the ornithologist, and one which 
comprises many varieties of climate, from the intense heat of the 
seething forest-clad valleys of the rivers Magdalena, Cauca, and 
Atrato to the region of everlasting snow on the Andes. All our 
time, with the exception of our journey up and down the Magda- 
lena, was spent on the eastern Cordillera of the State of San- 
tander, between latitudes 6° 45! and 8° N., for the most part in 
a delightful climate. At some altitudes hcat and cold are both 
unknown. 

When we arrived, the rainy season had been over for two 
months, and most of the birds were either in, or fast assuming, 
their best plumage. 
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The rainy season, as a general rule, commences in April, 
and continues up to the end of October ; this, however, is not 
always the case. Occasionally, I believe, it lasts nearly up to 
the end of December. Some parts of the country, too, are more 
subject to rain than others. 

Considering how short our stay in the country was, our list 
of the bird-fauna, even of the comparatively limited district 
visited by us, must necessarily be very imperfect. Any one 
who has collected in tropical countries is aware of the diffi- 
culties one has to contend with in the dense forest. 210 species 
will be found to be enumerated in the following list; and I 
think I may say, without fear of exaggeration, that we either 
shot and lost, or saw and could not shoot, a hundred species, 
of which we have no specimens. 

It may, perhaps, be worth while to mention here, for the 
benefit of any one who may hereafter visit this part of South 
America, that a line of steamers has just been opened on the 
Orinoco and Meta, thereby rendering accessible the country of 
the head-waters of these two rivers, and forming another route 
to Bogota. The boats ascend the Meta to within 60 miles (a 
four days’ journey on mules) of Bogota; and the time occupied 
from Angostura, on the Orinoco, to the landing-place on the 
Meta, we were told, was seven days. 

It was at day-break, December 22, after we had been playing 
at “ pitch and toss ” all night, as the sailors had consolingly fore- 
told, we first sighted the land of our destination. The mouth of 
the Magdalena had just been crossed, and the “ Shannon” was 
rolling in a heavy sea some thirty miles from land. In front of 
us lay the northern coast of South America, and the isolated 
group of mountains known as the Sierra Nevada of Santa Marta. 

Very little seems to be known about this mountain. Its 
height has been estimated to be as much as 24,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. The Admiralty chart of the coast gives it 
an elevation of about 17,000 feet. People say that the only pos- 
sible way to the Nevada is by Valle Dupar (a place situated at the 
foot of the mountain, on the southern side), and thence by an 
Indian village, St. Sebastian, which was visited by a friend of 
mine five or six years ago. This village is at an altitude of 
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about 6000 feet. The Nevada, it is said, is two days’ journey 
further on. In making an ascent, a tent would be necessary, 
as on the high ground it would be intensely cold, and there are no 
habitations of any sort. It would, I think, be a difficult moun- 
tain for an ornithologist to work. As there are no roads 
for mules, men would be required to carry one’s luggage, and 
there would be very great difficulty, I expect, in obtaining 
them. Dull red and grey clouds were overhanging the moun- 
tain as we viewed it from the deck of the ‘Shannon’ in the 
early morning, which is the only time, we were told, when the 
outline is visible; but its snowy cap and forest-covered sides 
were alike lost in a dark blue haze. 

A few hours later, our voyage of six and twenty days was over, 
and we cast anchor in the clear water of the little bay of Santa 
Marta, in front of a sandy shore and a white Italian-looking 
town, which was shut in by hills, the spurs of the Sierra Nevada. 

That day, as soon as the sun began to decline, we visited the 
Mimosa and Cactus thicket at the back of the town, and made 
our first acquaintance with the living avifauna of South Ame- 
rica. Amongst the birds we shot were Saltator olivascens, 
Sycalis brasiliensis, Dendroplex picirostris, and Heliodytes 
griseus. The last-named bird was building its nest high up in 
a gigantic Cactus, the Mocking-bird (Mimus melanopterus) was 
ever changing his note, and a little grey Woodpecker, with a 
red head (Centurus tricolor), was hard at work on the Cacti. 

The few hours we spent in this thicket was all we could allow 
ourselves for seeing the Ornis of the neighbourhood of Santa 
Marta, as we had decided to make our way, as soon as possible, 
up the Magdalena to Ocaña ; and on the following day we left on 
mules for Cienaga, an Indian village some 20 miles off, where the 
little steamer, plying between Santa Marta and Baranquilla, 
was to take us up. 

Cienaga is situated (as its name denotes) near a lagoon and 
marsh. Herons, Egrets, and Stilts were wading about in the 
shallows when we visited it in the early morning; large flocks 
of Tringidz were feeding on the mud; and, in one corner, five 
brown Pelicans (probably Pelecanus fuscus) were floating 
lazily on the surface of the water. There seemed to be also a 
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great many birds amongst the Cacti thickets on the plain be- 
tween the lagoon and the foot of the Sierra Nevada; we never 
saw, I think, so many species congregated elsewhere. We had 
hoped to pay Cienaga another visit upon our return journey at 
the end of March; but, owing to delays in the upper country, 
our intention was never carried out. It is a cooler spot than 
Santa Marta. The thermometer fell to 70° Fahrenheit during 
the night, while at Santa Marta it stood at 82° night and day. 

The steamer from Santa Marta to Baranquilla, after a pas- 
sage of about two hours in the open sea, which is made in the 
early morning, when there is always a dead calm, proceeds 
through a series of lagoons and cafios. Caños are winding 
passages amongst the mangrove forests, connecting one lagoon 
with another. They are so narrow that the boughs of the trees 
often touch the steamer on both sides at the same time; and, 
owing to the defective steering and steering-apparatus, frantic 
charges are constantly made at the bank, the vessel crushing into 
the mangroves, whose boughs sweep the deck, while the passen- 
gers rush from one side to the other, holding up pieces of lime- 
and orange-peel to their noses, as a slight mitigation to the dread- 
ful odour arising from the black mud which is stirred up. 

These lagoons abounded in Alligators; and the shore was 
resorted to by various wading birds. In the course of the day, 
we passed through thousands of acres of swamp, covered with 
aquatic plants, amongst which we saw the little water-lily-leaf- 
walking Jacana (Parra hypomelena), and put up two species of 
Bittern, Tigrisoma brasiliense and Butorides cyanurus (Vieill.). 

There are two steamers each month, which carry the mail 
from Baranquilla to Bogotá, and vice versd ; or, rather, they try 
to do so, their success depending upon the state of the river 
and the keeping clear of snags. Steam has been established 
eighteen years on the Magdalena, during which eighteen steamers 
have been lost. The navigation is rendered very difficult from the 
shallows and constant shifting of sand banks; the boats are 
for ever running aground, and are sometimes detained for weeks 
until there is a rise in the river. 

Soon after leaving Baranquilla, we had a fine view of the 
snowy peak of the Sierra Nevada; but with the banks of the 
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Magdalena I was much disappointed. The birds we saw as we 
went along were Herons, Egrets, Terns, Kingfishers, and Mac- 
caws, the gaudy plumage and long tails of the latter rendering 
them striking objects. 

After a journey of three days, we landed at Puerto Nacional, 
not sorry to leave the heat and mosquitoes of the river. The latter 
were not so numerous as I had been led to expect ; but we were 
told, and afterwards experienced it, that they occurred in greater 
or smaller numbers according to the time of year. 

At the Puerto, after some delay, we obtained five mules, to 
take ourselves and our goods to Ocaiia, a journey taking a 
cargo-mule two days and a half. A cargo-mule seldom travels 
more than fifteen miles a day. For the first few miles our road 
lay over small savannas, tracts of open grassy country sprin- 
kled with a few stunted trees, or through woods ; we did not 
enter a forest-region until we began to ascend tbe mountains. 
On the savannas the long-tailed Flycatcher (Milvulus tyran- 
nus) was very common, while hanging from the boughs of the 
stunted trees were old nests which, I expect, once belonged to 
these birds. On one of the savannas, we shot Urubitinga 
meridionalis and Buteogallus equinoctialis. We never met with 
either of these fine birds again. In a wood at the foot of the 
mountains, we shot the little Dacnis leucogenys. 

In the evening, after we had been ascending the moun- 
tains all the afternoon, we stopped at a shed in the forest, 
under which we hung our hammocks for the night. We were 
not sorry to have reached the Tierra templada, and to be able 
to breathe more freely than we had done m the valley below ; 
the mosquitoes also were gone; but their place was taken by 
sandflies, which congregated in great numbers on the banks 
of a dashing stream hard by. To be totally free from the 
attacks of insects is a thing almost unknown in Columbia, 
except at an altitude of about 9000 feet and upwards, where it 
is too cold for such plagues to exist. I do not mean to say 
that they are attacking one all day (though in some localities 
they do even this) ; but every night, whether you may be sleep- 
ing in a house, hut, shed, or in the open air, one sort or other 
will find you out—mosquitoes in the low country, fleas and 
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sandflies amongst the mountains. There are other insect plagues 
besides these, but they are not often met with. 

The road from the river to Ocaña crosses a range of moun- 
tains some 6000 fect in altitude, and is by far the best road 
or mule-track which we traversed in Columbia. As we zig- 
zagged up we were constantly looking back upon grand views 
of the Magdalena valley, and the central range of the Andes 
beyond it. Here too, for the first time, we saw the primeval 
forest, as we had often imagined it, in all its magnificence—a 
forest which, in all probability, had never fallen, save by natural 
decay, ever since it was said “ Let the earth bring forth grass, 
the herb yielding seed, and the fruit-tree yielding fruit after 
his kind, whose seed is in itself upon the earth.” We could 
look over, and, for a very little way, into it; but to enter it was 
an utter impossibility, both from the density of the vegetation 
and the inequality of the ground. Upon reaching an altitude of 
4000 or 5000 feet, we looked down upon deep dells of most 
beautiful vegetation—dells which seemed to have no bottom, 
and out of which, above a canopy of Bambusacea, sprang 
graceful tree-ferns. The banks of the road were covered with 
beautiful ferns and lycopods ; and the trees, though they were 
not of any great size (they were far too thick for that), were 
draped with hanging mosses, creepers, and parasitical plants to a 
much greater extent than we ever saw afterwards. This was 
probably owing to the moisture from the clouds which generally 
envelope this part of the mountains. But such sights as these 
are few and far between, and one may travel for weeks without 
seeing vegetation in such beauty as that which I have been 
endeavouring, though vainly, to describe. It was not, how- 
ever, a very good place for us. Not that birds did not exist, but 
to see and shoot them we found to be difficult; while to get 
them when shot was impossible, unless they fell from a tree 
overhanging the path. 

Soon after crossing the ridge, the beautiful vegetation gives 
~ place to underwood and scrub ; and from the summit we looked 
down upon a rolling country, range after rauge of bare, desolate 
mountains and valleys. <A greater contrast than the two sides 
of this mountain-range presented could hardly be imagined. 7 
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In one of these valleys Ocaña (which we intended to make 
our headquarters while we explored the country round) is situ- 
ated, standing at about 3700 feet above the level of the sea. 

Through the kindness of Señor Quin, to whom I had a 
had a letter of introduction, a house looking into the Plaza 
was taken for us half an hour after our arrival, and a young 
man’s services procured to load and feed the mules, and to 
make himself generally useful during our expeditions. Our 
arrival was quite an event to the good people of Ocaña; and 
how the two Englishmen came and took the house on the Plaza, 
and did nothing but shoot little birds for nearly a month, will 
probably be long remembered by them. 

I would here venture to recommend any future visitor to 
Columbia to take a goodly supply of preserved meat from 
England. Beef, such as it is, can be obtained at places like 
Ocaiia and Bucaramanga; but to cook it entails a great many 
difficulties, and it is only just palatable when done; and while 
visiting the best parts of the country, or going from town to 
town, which often takes a fortnight or more, preserved meat is 
absolutely necessary. A plantain and a little Indian corn 
makes a pretty good dinner for a Columbian muleteer, but is 
hardly sufficient for a hungry Englishman. But I must apolo- 
gize for this digression. 

The country around Ocaña is very bare and desolate ; but the 
banks of small streams, which occur here and there, are gene- 
rally fringed with vegetation. One of these streams runs past 
Ocaña, and supplies it with water. By the side of it we shot 
a good many birds, amongst which were three species of Hum- 
ming-birds. These, however, were not in good plumage. The 
nesting-season was just over, and there were a great many 
young birds. This was about the middle of January. By the 
beginning of February they were in better plumage. We had 
an opportunity while here of seeing the Humming-bird feeding 
its young, which is performed in the same way as it is by a 
Pigeon. A young Chlorostilbon heberlint was sitting on a 
coffee-shrub, which grew under a large tree, around the blos- 
soms of which the Humming-birds congregated. The old bird 
came, and, having first swallowed the food herself, ejected it 
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into the mouth of the young one. We afterwards caught the 
young one in a butterfly-net. 

We stayed at Ocaña for more than three weeks, during which 
time we made three different excursions, each excursion occupying 
from four to five days. Twice we ascended the mountain-range 
which we had crossed while coming to Ocaña, and on the first 
occasion put up at a hut near the summit, called Alto, and on 
the second at Santa Rosa, a hut situated lower down and on the 
Magdalena side of the range; but the forest was too thick for 
us to do very much: we shot, however, the rare Thrush Turdus 
euryzonus, Tanagra auricrissa, two or three species of Hum- 
ming-birds, and a few other birds. Our third excursion was 
to Herradura, a place consisting of half-a-dozen huts, and dis- 
tant only three or four hours’ journey from Ocaiia. Here we 
found a little wood consisting chiefly of fine and large trees. 
It was bounded on one side by a small and shallow river, the 
Rio D’Oro; thence we went on to La Cruz and Pirico, the for- 
mer a village situated in a large savanna, the latter the name 
of three or four huts situated at an altitude of about 5300 feet 
above the level of the sea, and about 1000 feet above La Cruz, 
and on the same ramification of the mountains as Alto, but fur- 
ther to the south. Here we found a Humming-bird’s nest. 

The nest was that of Panychlora alicie, and was built in a 
briar which grew close to one of the huts, so close that it was 
sometimes enveloped in the smoke which escaped through some 
holes in the wall while cooking was going on inside. It was a 
beautiful little nest, built of cotton, which probably came from 
a plant which grew near the hut ; the outside of it was covered 
with lichen; and it contained two unfledged nestlings. The 
duty of feeding these seemed to devolve entirely on the hen 
bird, who was constantly going to and fro with food. The 
cock did not make his appearance, though we watched the 
greater part of an afternoon, not even when a charge of sand 
from my gun knocked the ben bird down, and we took the 
nest. About six inches above this nest, and on the same stem, 
there was another, which looked as if it had been deserted be- 
fore it had been quite finished. 

We were told that long-tailed “Colibri” (as the people call 
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Humming-birds) were to be met with here, but we were not 
fortunate enough to fall in with them. 

The bare country around Ocaña was sprinkled with tufts of 
grass and a plant with a yellow blossom (Calea, probably C. 
primifolia), and reminded ,me of parts of Palestine; but the 
Saxicoline, so conspicuous in such localities there, were here 
wanting. The two scavengers (Cathartes aura and C. atratus), 
Milvago chimachima, and Tinnunculus sparverius seemed to be 
its only feathered inhabitants, the two latter feeding on lizards, 
of which there was a great supply. 

We had intended, when we left Ocaña, either to return to 
the Sierra Nevada or to make our way to Cocui, about 100 
miles further south, where the mountains rise to an altitude of 
perpetual snow ; but we had, for several reasons, to give up the 
latter, and had decided to go to Aguachica, a small village in 
the Magdalena valley, situated just at the foot of the moun- 
tains, and afterwards to return to the coast and the Sierra 
Nevada; but, just before we started, our man came to say that 
he should not go with us into the low country as he was afraid 
of fever. We found out afterwards that there was nothing unusual 
in this. It is always a matter of extreme difficulty to induce 
any of the inhabitants of the healthy mountain-regions to 
- descend to the Magdalena valley. So we had to give the man 
up, or to alter our plans; and as he had been with us for nearly 
a month, and had got accustomed to our ways, we chose the 
latter, and on February 2nd we started with our man, a peon, 
and five mules for Bucaramanga, intending to cross the paramo 
of Cachiri. 

Our course lay by La Cruz, thence southwards through a 
bare, desolate country until we reached a hut called Canuto. 
Of all the roads I ever travelled, the road from Ocaña to Bu- 
caramanga is by far the worst. It is impossible for any one 
who has not witnessed it to conceive the amount of climbing, 
tearing, and tumbling our mules underwent before we reached 
our destination. In one place we had to send a man on to 
make the road wide enough for our cargo-imules to pass. 

On the third day we entered a fine forest-country, going up 
to an altitude of 8500 feet, a region of oak forests, and diving 
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down again into valleys clothed with the dense vegetation of the 
tropics, then again ascending to a country of evergreens and 
shrubberies. Change was constant; we were ever going up or 
down, sometimes crossing valleys 2000 feet in depth. 

Our intention of crossing the paramo was never accom- 
plished ; for our men, who were as much afraid of the cold as 
they were of the heat, purposely led us by another and more 
circuitous route; and we must, I think, have skirted along the 
western side of the paramo, instead of crossing it. From the 
moment we left Ocaña, we fancied our mulemen were “ up to 
some dodge ;” and it became more and more apparent as we 
advanced. The paramo was ever in front of us until we arrived 
at Cachiri, where we asked a man where the paramo was, and 
he pointed to our backs. We could not, however, regret this 
detour, as we had been travelling through a magnificent forest- 
country, the home of the Trogons (Trogon personatus and Pha- 
romacrus auriceps) and the Peruvian Manakin (Rupicola peru- 
viana). The latter, I believe, has not been ascertained to occur 
so far north before. 

The first hut we stopped at in the forest country was called 
Canuto, three days’ journey from Ocaña. We stayed there for 
a couple of days. The altitude was nearly 6000 feet. Mos- 
quitoes were very troublesome ; but this was the only occasion on 
which we met with them amongst the mountains. Around the 
hut grew some trees (Laplacea, probably L. speciosa) bearing 
a white waxy blossom, which seemed to be very attractive to 
Humming-birds, especially a single tree which stood on the 
clearing in front of the hut. We obtained here six species of 
Humming-birds, three of which we never met with again. The 
tree itself we never saw elsewhere, though it is possible that 
after the blossoms were over we may have overlooked it. 

At this place also we were much puzzled by the raft of Pyro- 
derus granadensis, which a little girl, the daughter of the 
owner of the hut, was wearing in her hat. It had been cut 
out without showing any of the black portion of the plumage. 
The young lady’s father said he could take us to the place 
where we could get the bird. So the next morning, at day- 
break, we sct off with him, and, after an hour’s walking and 
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scrambling, stopped on the side of a hill in a forest consisting of 
oaks (Quercus tolimensis), which overhung a park-like grassy 
valley, interspersed with trees and shrubs, amongst which ran a 
small dashing stream. Under these trees we took up our station, 
but to no purpose; the bird we wanted was not to be seen that 
morning, though, on our way back, one of us on one side of 
the valley, and the other on the other, I believe we heard some- 
thing of it. About 4 o’clock in the afternoon we returned 
to the same place, the bird never being seen, we were told, 
except in the early morning, or just before sunset, and again 
took up our station under the oaks. 

After we had been about half an hour, we heard, far up in 
the forest above, a sound more like the grunt of an organ than 
any thing else. In another minute there was another grunt, 
and a much louder one; the bird was evidently coming ; and 
our guide motioned us forward. Grunt—grunt—grunt ; bang 
—bang! and a wounded bird flew past, which was soon secured 
by our guide, and proved to be Pyroderus granadensis. After- 
wards I had the misfortune of having my gun snap twice at 
another of these birds. The crop of the one we had obtained was 
found to be empty. It was evidently coming down to its evening 
meal, which, I fancy, would consist of the acorns with which 
the ground was strewn. Our guide, however, could not tell us 
any thing about it. The bird probably sits up in the tops of 
the trees in the thickest part of the forest during the day- 
time. 

Another of the huts we stopped at was called Portrerras by our 
muleteers; but whether this was its real name is, I think, doubtful. 
I had been informed at Ocaña that the road over the paramo 
went by Portrerras. We arrived before our luggage and the 
mulemen, and were told by the owners of the hut that Portrerras 
was further on; but as soon as our men arrived, there was, I 
think, an understanding between the two parties that it should 
go by that name, in order to persuade us that we were going the 
right way. On the map I have given its position under this 
name. It is nearly six days’ journey from Ocaña; and the 
elevation is about 7000 feet, where the zone of Quernales com- 
mences. Amongst these we could get about without much dif- 
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ficulty, and we added several fresh species to our collection. Up 
the trunks of trees hovered the beautiful purple-throated Hum- 
ming-bird (Heliangelus clarissa); Panoplites flavescens flitted 
amongst the foliage; the forest resounded with the cries of the 
noisy Toucan (Andigena nigrirostris), whose bodies were consi- 
dered a dainty morsel by our muleteers, and with the tapping 
of the Woodpeckers, to whose sturdy strokes on the decayed 
timber I was never tired of listening; Squirrels also added 
not a little to the general clamour, and the whole place, 
when we visited it in the early morning, seemed to teem with 
animal life. This, however, is far from being the case in gene- 
ral. On the contrary, we often rode mile after mile, hour after 
hour, in these grand forests without seeing or hearing any 
thing of their feathered inhabitants; and this, perhaps, is 
hardly to be wondered at when we consider the immense range 
which they have. 

It was a few hours after leaving this place that we fell im 
with the large Trogon (Pharomacrus auriceps) and the Peru- 
vian Manakin. To see such gorgeous birds alive amidst the 
beautiful vegetation of their native forests is a sight never to be 
forgotten. They may, however, be easily overlooked, as, unless 
disturbed, they generally sit motionless on the bough of some 
tree, hidden among the foliage. Pharomacrus auriceps was 
sitting in a palm tree, and we did not know what bird it was 
until we saw it falling into a dell of gigantic ferns—ferns 
with fronds of some fourteen feet length. The peon, who was 
close at hand, made a frantic dive into the ferns and disap- 
peared, followed by myself. He had, however, the start of me, 
as a minute afterwards I found myself flat on my face, and my 
gun several yards in front of me. After another scramble, and 
another fall, most of the readers of ‘The Ibis’ will, I think, 
be able to fancy what my feelings must have been when I saw 
P. auriceps struggling on the ground under the clumsy grasp 
of the peon. While I was trying to get out of the ferns (no 
easy matter), W. heard the note of the hen bird, and brought 
her down from a neighbouring trec; just, however, as he was 
stooping to pick her up, she fluttered away into the forest, where 
to follow was an utter impossibility. 
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It was in this same dell, at the bottom of which ran a dashing 
stream, whose sides were clothed with magnificent forest-trees 
and vegetation of the densest description, that I shot the Peruvian 
Manakin. I was riding along in advance of W., who was in 
pursuit of a Trogon personatus, when a few yards to my right I 
caught a glimpse of what I took for the moment for Pyroderus 
granadensis. Afraid to get off for fear of frightening the bird, 
I tried to stop my mule, and to bring him round so as to obtain 
a shot. The mule (Columbian mules are more obstinate, I think, 
than those of any other country ; “ Keep one spur always in, and 
the other never out,” Columbians say) of course persisted in 
going on, and the bird escaped. I then got off, and, on looking 
round, saw a patch of yellow amongst the foliage, which I imme- 
diately fired at and brought down. It was nearly ten minutes 
before I could find the bird; and I was just going to give up 
the search, when I found, to my great astonishment, a splendid 
specimen of Rupicola peruviana lying on its back at the bottom 
of a steep bank. The bird was in its best plumage (Feb. 10th) 
and was evidently about to nest. Its crop was found to be full 
of seeds. The bird I had seen first was no doubt its mate. 

The Datura, with its long white hanging flowers, was not un- 
common in some places in these forests; and though each flower 
was full of little insects, we never saw a Humming-bird visit 
them, except on one occasion, and then only for a moment. 

But our pleasant ride was now coming to an end, and we 
emerged from these mountain-forests into a narrow valley, along 
which ran a small rapid river. The first place we came to was 
Cocuta Surata, whence a road crosses a paramo to Pamplona. A 
rideof thirteen hours along thisvalley brought us to Bucaramanga, 
which is situated on a savanna surrounded by mountains about 
3000 feet above the level of the sea. The climate of Bucaramanga 
is very warm, considering its altitude. It seemed to us, in fact, 
to be little better off than Santa Marta in this respect, though 
this may have been owing to our having just descended from 
one of the most beautiful climates in the world. Most of our 
time here was spent in packing and drying our bird-skins, or in 
preparing for our next trip; but we managed to get a few birds 
outside the town on the savanna, where there is, in one part, 
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some scrub and underwood. One visit to this locality would 
probably suffice most people; for the bushes swarm with the 
Garapata, a blood-sucking tick (Ixodes sanguisuga), and it is im- 
possible to get about without being covered with them. 

We arrived at Bucaramanga early in the week, and found it 
impossible to obtain mules to take us on, either to Cocui or 
across the paramo to Pamplona; so we decided to spend a couple 
of days at the small village of Canta, distant a short day’s jour- 
ney from Bucaramanga, on the road down to the Magdalena ; 
and afterwards to return and try again. 

The savanna of Bucaramanga is bounded on the west by a deep 
ravine, which we crossed, and, having ascended the mountains 
on the other side, looked back upon the savanna and the moun- 
tains of Cachiri and Pamplona; while in front of us lay a coun- 
try intersected by ravines and water-courses, and partially co- 
vered with forest. 

As the immediate neighbourhood of Canta, where we arrived on 
the second day (having been benighted, and drenched in a violent 
thunderstorm, and having lost our way), did not look very pro- 
mising in an ornithological point of view, we went on to San Nico- 
las, a hut about an hour’s ride further on. This is where the 
dense forest covering the sides of the Magdalena valley commences 
and continues almost without intermission down to the river, 
changing in character as the elevation decreases. The birds 
here were quite different from those we had before met with ; 
amongst those we shot were the rare yellow-headed Parrot Caica 
pyrilia and Ramphastos citreolemus. 

On our return to Bucaramanga we succeeded in getting a 
couple of horses and one mule and a peon (neither our man 
from Ocafia nor the one who went with us to Canta could be 
induced to face the cold of the paramo) for an excursion over 
the paramo of Pamplona to Matisgua. Cocui we had been 
obliged to give up. It would have taken us three weeks to go 
and return, though, as the crow flies, it could not be more than 
50 or 60 miles off. The rainy season was coming on, and we had 
already had some heavy showers during the night. We were 
also obliged to be at Santa Marta by March 28th. Our pro- 
visions and small shot were both coming to an end. We 
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returned from Matisgua, crossing the paramo again, but in 
another direction, by Cocuta Matanza. 

This excursion led us through a different sort of country from 
that which we had before traversed. Our road, after leaving Bu- 
caramanga, lay up a deep and narrow valley, sometimes by the 
side of, sometimes above, a dashing stream, which had its source 
on the paramo. The upper parts of the mountains were thickly 
wooded in many places; and the sides of the valley, where there 
was soil enough for any thing to find a footing, were covered with 
scrub and underwood. A journey of two days up this valley 
brought us to a hut situated just under the paramo, at an eleva- 
tion of about 9500 feet. The country here was open, with a 
little underwood and a few oaks (Quercus tolimensis). We stayed 
for a couple of days, and added two more species of Humming- 
birds to our list—Metallura tyrianthina, andthe long-tailed Lesbia 
amaryllis. The beautiful blue Jay (Cyanocitta armillata) we met 
with here for the first time, also Zonotrichia pileata and Quis- 
calus subalaris, We could scarcely believe that we were only a 
few days’ journey from the seething Magdalena valley. A patch 
or two of barley near the hut reminded us of Europe. The 
days and nights were cold, and we saw very little of the sun, 
though it did occasionally make its appearance through the mist 
and clouds in which we were generally enveloped. 

Our next move was over the paramo, just below which grew 
in great abundance the yellow Calceolaria and purple Iris of 
our gardens. We crossed in a biting wind and drizzling rain. 
Our muleteer looked thoroughly miserable, and we no longer 
wondered at the dislike of these men to a paramo. At an eleva- 
tion of 10,000 feet, where the region of paramos commences, 
the Andes of Columbia in general appearance much resemble 
the fjelds of Norway. The paramo of Pamplona reminded me 
of the Dovre fjeld, and I was transported in imagination from 
within seven degrees of the equator to the far north—a bare deso- 
late country of moss and tufts of grass, the dark grey rock oc- 
casionally cropping out, and the ground strewn with stones and 
boulders. The only birds we saw were a Pipit (Anthus bogo- 
tensis) and the little Kestrel, Tinnunculus sparverius. Hanging 
to the side of a hut we passed was a Condor, of which enough 
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remained to enable us to identify it. We reached Matisgua 
in a pouring rain. This village is situated in a deep valley at 
an elevation of about 8500 feet. We could see from here the 
road to Pamplona winding up the mountains on the other side 
of the valley, and were told that there was another paramo to be 
crossed before reaching that place, which was about a day’s 
journey further on. 

After spending a day at Matisgua we again ascended the 
paramo, keeping a sharp look-out for birds; but to no pur- 
pose, until about 3 o’clock in the afternoon, when, just as we 
were beginning to think that birds could not, in spite of what 
we knew to the contrary, exist on a paramo, we shot a Synal- 
laxis, which proved to be a new species, creeping about amongst 
some stones, and Phrygilus unicolor. Just before reaching the 
highest part of the road, about 11,500 feet in elevation, we saw 
a Condor. After crossing the ridge and beginning to de- 
scend, a Humming-bird made its appearance; and almost imme- 
diately afterwards the place seemed to swarm with them. It 
was a sight I shall never forget. Around us were shrubs and 
bushes, all in full blossom. A Barberry (Berberis goudoti) with 
its orange-coloured flowers, Vaccinium montinia, with its flowers 
of pink, and Miconia rhamnoidea, with its flowers of white, were 
the shrubs around which they congregated in greatest numbers. 
They consisted of three species; of these the little copper-co- 
loured Agleactis cupreipennis was the commonest. We found 
its beautiful lichen-covered nest, rather a large one for the size 
of the bird, in one of the shrubs. It was placed upon a bough, 
without a fork or even a twig to give it additional strength and 
security. The other two were Oxypogon guerini and Rampho- 
micron heteropogon. We shot them with so small a charge that 
sometimes they were only just knocked down, and we held them 
alive in our hands for a few seconds. A more beautiful and 
wonderful little creature than Oxypogon guerini there can hardly 
be when it erects its crest and shoots out its emerald gorget. 
We obtained here also the beautiful but common Peecilothraupis 
lunulata, Conirostrum rufum, and Buarremon pallidinuchus ; and 
by the side of a little stream, which fell over grey lichen-covered 
boulders into little eddying pools, we shot the little Dipper 
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peculiar to the Andes of Columbia and Ecuador, Cinclus leuco- 
notus. We followed the course of this stream down a deep val- 
ley, and left it a small river in the Cocuta valley, along which 
we returned to Bucaramanga well pleased with our visit to the 
high regions. 

There are two different routes down from Bucaramanga to the 
Magdalena, each striking the river at a different point. One of 
these passes through a country inhabited by the Opon Indians, 
who are socalled from the name of a small river which flows into 
the Magdalena. They live in the forest of the Magdalena valley, 
and, from all accounts, seem to be little better than animals. A 
boy was captured not long ago, and is now living in Bucara- 
manga; with this exception, so far as I could ascertain, they 
have never been seen except from the decks of the steamers which 
ascend and descend the river. People, however, occasionally get 
shot by them, and their bodies are found stuck full of arrows 
between eight and nine feet long. It is said that these Indians 
are great cowards and never attack a party. Another road has 
just been opened by an enterprising Englishman, the only one 
we met, who has cut and made a path through the primeval 
forest. The difficulties to be encountered in doing this can 
hardly be understood unless one has really seen such forest and 
the nature of the ground. No Indians have been met with on 
this road, the forest being, probably, too thick even for them. 

This road we decided to follow; and as no one could tell us how 
long it would take to -go down, we allowed nearly a fortnight. 
It is, however, only a six days’ journey. 

We left Bucaramanga, March 2nd, and spent one day at S. 
Nicolas again, and two at Naranjo. This was the last place 
we came to, and consists of a small village, near which the 
mountains sink abruptly to the Magdalena valley. Among 
the birds we shot here were Melanerpes pulcher, a Woodpecker 
lately new to science, and Phenicothraupis gutturalis, hitherto 
known only by some skins in the British Museum. 

On March 11th we were again looking down upon the Magda- 
lena valley. Some 1500 feet below us lay a sea of primeval 
forest extending as far as we could see, broken only by the 
Magdalena winding like a silver thread some thirty miles off, and 
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by a spot of cleared ground, on which a shed had been erected 
for the use of travellers. Two years ago this forest had never 
been penetrated by man. 

But the country, which we thought to be flat as we looked down 
upon it from the mountains, proved very different when we tra- 
versed it. We were ever crossing valleys, until we were within a 
day’s journey of the river. Birds were scarce and difficult to get 
at, as the forest was impenetrable. Among those we shot were 
the rare Puff-birds, Monasa pallescens and Bucco pectoralis, and 
Trogon chionurus. The noise here in the early morning was 
truly astonishing, and very different from the early morning in 
the mountain-forests, where the notes of various birds alone 
break the stillness; here the Peccary, Jaguar, and Monkeys were 
amongst the denizens. One morning as we rode along, we 
heard amongst the various cries and notes, what we took to be 
the toll of a Bell-bird (Chasmorhynchus). It sounded to us, how- 
ever, more like the striking of a large clock than the tolling of 
a bell. Each note or strike was perfectly distinct; but there 
was no lengthened interval between*. 

And who can say what rarities may not exist in these forests ? 
But probably no naturalist will ever pay them more than a passing 
visit. The heat, insects, and malaria arising from decaying vege- 
tation render life in them hardly supportable; and I think the 
wish of every one will be to get out of them as soon as possible. 
No one can understand, unless he has been in such a place in 
such a climate, what the longing is to see the sun sink and the 
dread of sceing it rise again. “€ What is a man to do in a cli- 
mate like this?” said the Venezuelan store-keeper at Puerto 
Nacional, “ We live like dogs, and cannot help it.” 

We had to wait for four days at the lake of Paturia. The early 
morning, and the evening, from 4 to 6 o’clock, we spent in 
shooting, going about in canoes. The remainder of the day it 
was too warm to stir out. One evening, an hour after the sun 
had set, the thermometer marked 90°. From the lake we 


* [No Bell-bird has yet been obtained in this district. If Chasmorhyn- 
chus really occurs here, the species would not be the true Bell-bird of 
Guiana, C. niveus, but more probably either C. variegatus of Venezuela, 
or C, tricarunculatus of Veragua—possibly, however, a new species !—Ep. | 
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canoed through a series of lagoons and caños to the Dique, 
the name of a miserable hut on the banks of the Magdalena, 
where, under a shed smothered if a plantation of Plantain, 
we were destined to wait, eaten up by mosquitoes, for nearly a 
week. There was not water enough in the river to allow the 
steamer to come down. At last, to our great relief, we heard 
her whistle, and ten minutes afterwards we were rushing down 
the stream on our way to the coast, while wondering passengers 
speculated as to what could have brought two Englishmen to 
the slopes of the Andes and the forests of the Magdalena. 


[To be continued. | 


X.— Contributions to the Ornithology of Egypt. 
By Captain G. E. Suetiey, F.R.G.S., F.G.S., &e. 


[Continued from page 54. ] 


74, RUTICILLA PH@NicuRA (L.). Common Redstart. 

Plentifully distributed throughout Egypt and Nubia. J shot 
it in the Delta in the beginning of February; but it is not 
abundant before the end of March. 


75. Ruricitya trrHys (Scopoli). Black Redstart. 

According to Mr. S. S. Allen (Ibis, 1864, p. 237) this bird 
arrives from its winter quarters in the south in April; but 
Mr. E. C. Taylor (Ibis, 1867, p. 61) says that it is “ resident 
in small numbers throughout the winter, frequenting ruined 
buildings.” I never met with this species myself. 


76. Eriruacus RUBECULA (L.). Robin. 
Plentiful in the Delta. 


77. CYANECULA SUECICA (L.). Blue-throated Warbler. 

I believe that there is only one species of Blue-throated War- 
bler in Egypt ; for although some specimens have a white spot 
on the throat, and some a rufous one, I have obtained others 
with this spot half red and half white. It is an extremely 
abundant bird in some parts of the Delta, and is very generally 
distributed throughout Egypt and Nubia, wherever the vegeta- 
tion grows to the height of several feet. 
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